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THE LORD'S DAY OBSERVANCE SOCIETY 
flourishes in wartime, and now it is 
busy raising its uneasy head and 
shooting its deadly darts at the 
people’s entertainment. Charity per- 
formances, falling as they do on 
Sundays, ofter the best target, and 
the desperate need for their help 
which war creates has already been 
cheated of material satisfaction. 

It must be explained, for no one 
would understand the activities of 
such a Society without an explana- 
tion, that an Act of Parliament, now 
more than three hundred years old, 
denied the people of this country the 
right to enjoy certain forms of enter- 
tainment on a Sunday. No one will 
quarrel with the legislators of 1625, 
1677 and other dates on which the 
details of the various Acts were pro- 
nounced. Church-going in_ those 
days was generally accepted as a 
necessary part of their lives, and was 
a habit still worth saving. And it was 
naturalfor a community sharing such 
a view to take steps to protect and 
preserve it. 

But three hundred years is a long 


ume, and habits and outlooks have 
changed. The law has had to do 
something in recognition of this fact, 
and has had to allow for it. Here, 
modern legislators struck a problem. 
The ordinary man wanted all the 
entertainment he could get on Sun- 
day. That was his real holiday. It is 
more so now, when the demands of 
war leave him but little time on 
other days. One would have thought 
the matter was as good as settled. 
Not a bit of it. The Lord’s Day 
Observance Society had something 
to say about it. 

The title of this Society is cleverly 
chosen. It states its function, but not 
its motives. It has been suggested 
that the powers supporting it have 
other reasons for wishing to observe 
the Lord’s Day than those we have 
already attributed to the first framers 
of the Acts. We can well believe it, 
when a large body of clergy express 
themselves in favour of providing the 
entertainment people need when they 
can enjoy it. It would not be the 
first time in English history when a 
law which had outlived its original 


purpose was made to serve an 
entirely different one in the interests 
of a small group. And it is not 
difficult to guess which financial 
barons would like Sunday to be the 
aimless day it was until a few years 
ago, and which it still is in a few 
more backward towns. 

In 1932, it was felt by reasonable 
people that something must be done. 
The matter was considered, and 
certain revisions to the existing Acts 
were made. What did we see ? The 
cinema, with a few minor restric- 
tions, was allowed to open on Sun- 
day, and open it did, with enormous 
success. Working men and women 
formed an even greater proportion of 


its audiences than on any other day - 


of the week. The live theatre, how- 
ever, was still left under the ban. 
But why ? We can only assume that 
the newly-developed cinema barons, 
working together in a close, monopo- 
listic understanding, were able to pit 
their strength against that of the 
older powers behind the L.D.O.S. 
When you compare their strength to 
that of the divided theatre loyalties, 
with no combination to fight for 
them, it is easy to see that the day of 
the theatre had not yet come. 
What an anomaly it all is! Yet 
you may wonder why we are making 
a fuss about it. Think a minute. 
The live theatre in this country is 
in a parlous state. It has been in 
danger for many years, and orations 
have been read over its dying body 
so often, that we are surprised to see 
it functioning at all. The reason 
seems simple enough. As Beatrix 
Lehmann pointed out in last issue in 
her article, The Theatre and _ the 
Audience, the theatre demands con- 
siderable concentration and cannot 
be properly appreciated by those 
who come to it with tired brains and 
bodies. The drama is for those whose 
minds are fresh and keen, vigorous 
enough to want more than the 
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soporific fantasies of filmland. If a 
worker wants entertainment during 
the week, he will take the line of least 
resistance, and go the cinema. That 
is why the theatre languishes all over 
the country, and societies and clubs 
do their best to foster an enthusiasm 
which is seldom more than artificial. 

Open the theatres on Sundays and 
a vital change will take place. Plays 
that are good, true to life, and with 
meaning for the people, will soon 
have a following large enough to 
bring health to the theatre. One 
successful night each week would 
save many theatres from bankruptcy 
and variety, and our lives would be 
enriched to an incalculable measure. 

What can be done immediately ? 
Attempts have been made before to 
free the theatre from this absurd 
victimisation, but the supporters of 
the Act do not lack cunning. They 
carefully horrify us at the injustice 
of forcing actors and actresses, to- 
gether with the theatre staffs, to give 
up their day of rest. Their solicitous- 
ness on behalf of theatrical folk 
would be more convincing if it were 
shown to thousands of Sunday 
workers without whose services our 
week would end in boredom. Curi- 
ously enough, when this point is 
raised, it is rarely the theatre folk 
who make the objection; rather is it 
stressed so strongly on their behalf 
that the actors and actresses them- 
selves are not heard proclaiming 
their willingness to play on Sundays. 
And there is no doubt that they 
would be ready enough, if they were 
assured that another free day was set 
aside for them. The ghost of the 
seven-day week could easily be laid. 

Theatre people cannot achieve the 
defeat of this Act alone. In our 
editorial in last issue we stressed the 
importance of a lively demand from 
the public for the entertainment and 
culture it desires. Trades Unions, 
co-operatives, and public bodies of 


all kinds. should use the weight of 
their membership and influence in 
combination with the majority of the 
acting profession who want the same 
freedom as the cinema now possesses. 
A pincer movement of this kind 
cannot fail, and the present indefens- 
ible position will not last beyond next 
Sunday. 


The continued existence of such an 
Act, denied in fact by every tendency 
of our modern Sunday behaviour, is 
a blot on our national common sense. 
It is for all the workers to insist that 
it is swept away, no matter what 
interests may be served behind its 
unhappy phraseology, 


Yen Years Against German Culture 
(Concluded from page 10) 


prefers to consider any battle to be 
a just one: But this nation already 
stands on a rapidly inclining plain 
and the law announcing its destruc- 
tion has already been written. On 
every wall the hand will appear, 
writing in letters of fire (Wiechert 
here makes allusion to Heine’s poem, 
Belsazar, where a ghostly hand 
writes letters with fire announcing 
the death of the tyrant). It goes 
without saying that the poet was 
immediately arrested and put into 
a concentration camp. 

More recently there have been 
reports that the well-known writer 
of war books, Ernst Junger, has 
published a book called ‘‘On Marble 
Cliffs,” the proof of which he read in 
the army (as he mentioned on the 
title page). It is an amazing book in 
many ways. May it suffice here to 
give a short resumé, for which I am 
indebted to a well-known colleague 
in this country. The scene is an 
imaginary landscape, in the midst 
of whicha castle dominates a country 
inhabited by various cultural com- 
munities in their different stages of 
development who live together in 
peace and prosperity, cultivating the 
land, or else exchanging the goods 
they produce. Apart from these 
communities in an impenetrable 
swamp lives a tribe of outlaws, all 


the rabble, the scum of the earth 
driven there by the rising cultural 
communities. These social elements 
never cease to disturb peace, but are 
always driven back until such time 
when they begin to organise them-. 
selves into a well-disciplined and 
well-equipped mob. From that time 
on, the swamp begins to spread, and 
in a short time overcomes and 
enslaves its civilised neighbours. Yet 
in the end the forces of evil do not 
triumph. The book concludes on a. 
hopeful note, the civilised communi- 
ties, as soon as they recognise the 
danger, beat back and exterminate 
the forces of evil after a terrific and 
bloody battle. 

The book, originally published in 
Germany, was withdrawn soon after 
publication, but has now been pub- 
lished in Switzerland. The author’s 
fate is unknown. 

It is too early yet to give a full 
valuation of this amazing book, 
because it has not arrived in this 
country yet, but it is evidence that 
some» people in Germany at least 
realise that once the whole civilised 
world, including Germany, has 
recognised the danger in which it 
finds itself, and full unity has been 
achieved, the forces of evil will be 
driven back into the swamp and 


‘ eventually exterminated. 


DOCUMENT OF THE MONTH 


Herr Professor of Musie 


EUGENE PETROV, in one of the last stories written before his death, 
interviews a captive Nazi musician—and gives us a picture of “‘culture” 


under Hitler. 


THIS COMMON SOLDIER HAS A DELI— 
cate, expressive face, long hair falling 
down over his ears, and the so-called 
artistic fingers. True, they are dirty 
and chapped, but they still preserve 
their nervous mobility. The soldier 
constantly picks at the skirts of 
his overcoat, which is too long tor 
him. 
His name is Reinhard Reif. He is 
_a musician from Kassel. He is only 
twenty-eight years old, but claims to 
have achieved a great deal in his 
young life. He was graduated from 
a conservatory where he specialised 
in piano and violin and soon became 
a professor of music theory in the 
same conservatory, in the same 
Kassel. In 1939 they took him into 
the army, and since then he has been 
doing all kinds of odd jobs behind 
the fighting lines. A few days ago he 
was sent to the German-Soviet front 
and immediately. surrendered him- 
self as a prisoner of war. 
‘* War is a horror,” he said. ‘‘I 
never expected anything like’ this.”’ 
This is very characteristic. Evi- 
dently they all expected to find in 
Russia what they had previously 
found in France—an abundance of 
champagne and a lack. of opposition. 
Only after gagging on their own 
blood have they realised the mistake 
they made. Reinhard Reif needed 
very little time to decide for himself 
the question of war or peace. He 
simply chose peace. He is already 
free of the fear of death and evidently 
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enjoys the pleasant sensation of 
safety. 

I pose a question: ‘‘ How, do you 
feel about the Hitlerite regime ? ” 

‘* Oh, all that interests me very 
little. That is politics. Music is the 
only thing in the world that exists 
for me.” 

‘** But you are a young man. The 
process of your formation and devel- 
opment took place in the Hitler days. 
It is impossible for you to have no 
feeling at all about Hitlerism.” 

** Beliéve it or not, is is so,” 
replies the young man with a pleas- 
ant smile. ‘‘ I have only one love— 
music. All the rest does not exist for 
me.’’ 

And I try to understand his point 
of view. Perhaps he really is con- 
vinced that politics and music are 
two concepts completely incompat- 
ible. Very well then, let it be music ! 
It is a little strange to speak of music 
when a serious battle is taking place 
nearby, when the window panes of 
the house where we are, rattle so 
often because the Junkers have a 
habit of dropping bombs, uninvited. 
Nevertheless, music is a nice subject. 

““Very well, let us talk about 
music,” I proposed. 

** With the greatest of pleasure.’ 

‘* What do you think of French 
music ? ” 

** T beg your pardon, did you say 
French music ? ” 

ce Yes.’’ 

He seems to be dumbfounded for 


a while.- He looks at me with 
astonishment. Then, evidently recol- 
lecting that he is in captivity, he 
softly replies. 

‘* But there is no music in France.” 

** Just what do you mean ? ” 

He looks at me pityingly and 
explains: ‘‘ There is no French 
music.” 

“* Don’t you know a single French 
composer ? Can’t you name a single 
one of them ? ” 

** N-n-no,”’ said he, shrugging his 
shoulders and evidently trying to 
recall something. ‘‘ French com- 
posers ? No, I do not know.” 

*‘Fine fellow!’ exclaims the 
Red Army commander who _ is 
present in the room and obviously 
not in favour of this conversation. 

** And how about Gounod’s Faust 
or Bizet’s Carmen? He is a fine 
professor. He is simply lying. He is 
no kind of a musician.” 

‘* Just a moment,” said I, and 
again | address the captive: 

** Do you know any Russian com- 
posers.” 

** Russian ? Of course, who does 
not know them ? Tchaikowsky ! ” 

‘© Well, think of that ! And what 
did Tchaikowsky compose ? ”’ 

‘* The Fifth and’ Sixth Symphon- 
ies. Oh, they are works of genius.” 

‘*But do you know what your 
soldiers and officers did in Klin, in 
the very house where Tchaikowsky 
wrote these very works of genius? ”’ 
I briefly relate to him what I saw. 

‘© That is horrible ! ” he exclaims. 
‘© Tt most probably happened just as 
you say.”’ Evidenuy he knows very 
well what the German army is 
capable of. 

‘“ Very well, then, what else did 
Tchaikowsky write ? ” 

The musician is silent. 

**Don’t you know? Didn’t you 
evershear:?*”3 

The musician shrugs his shoulders 
helplessly. 


** He is a liar ! ” angrily grumbles 
the major. 

** What other Russian composers 
can you name ? ”” 

Reinhard Reif wrinkles his fore- 
head in a painful effort to recall 
something. 

*“Tchaikowsky and er—er—er, 
and that other—also a very brilliant 
composer. .’ His fingers move 
faster, but he can evidently recall 
nothing. 

** All right. Let us leave French 
and Russian music alone. They 
might be considered the music of 
your enemy.” (A gesture of suppli- 
cation on the part of the musician). 
‘“*But how about Italy, your ally? 
Do you love Italian music ? ” 

““ Oh, yes, Italian music ! Yes, I 
love Italian music very much.” 

‘“That is splendid. I do, too. 
Tell me something about Italian 
composers and name some of their 
works.” 

‘* Verdi,” he exclaims promptly. 
** There is his opera Aida.” 

‘** That is correct. What else did 
Verdi write ? ” 

“* Aida,” repeats the professor of 
music theory thoughtfully, ‘‘ and— 
and 

Again his fingers begin their rapid 
motion. I already know what that 
means. 

“* Verdi wrote many operas. At 
least half of them are known the 
world over. Any first year student of 
a music school can name them. But 
very well, let us leave Verdi alone 
for a while. Italy had other com- 
posers. Can you name any of those?”’ 

‘* Rossini. There is an opera by 
him... very nice one... the name 
has simply escaped me !” 

‘© Well, let’s say that the name is 
not so important. It happens to be 
The Barber of Seville. Yell me the 
story of that opera.” 

The. musician~from K_ -l is 
silent, his face is red. Sweat v.vaks 
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out on his forehead. 

*“You know,” he explains, ‘‘ at 
the front everything is so quickly 
forgotten.” 

**Oh, no, music can never be 
forgotten. JI remember Rossini’s 
music very well.” 

** Very well, then, sing us any 
melody out of any Rossini composi- 
tion.” 

The silence becomes oppressive. 
At last the musician from Kassel 
coughed painfully and said: ‘*‘ I—I 
—know I caught a bad cold at the 
front. Here in Russia you have such 
frosts that. ..hm....” He points 
to his throat as if to say ‘‘ You may 
ask anything you want, but sing I 
cannot.” 

I take up a sheet of paper, draw 
five parallel lines, and start off with 
the symbol of a violin clef. ‘‘ Here, 
write us the notes of any Rossini 
melody.” 

The soldier blushes deeply. ‘‘ I do 
not know,”’ he finally admits. 

**T thought you loved Aida. Write 
any melody from Aida.” 

** JT do not know,” he murmurs. 

** Very well, write any melody by 
any foreign composer.” 

The silence becomes oppressive. 

**Didn’t I tell you he wasn’t a 
musician ?”’ exclaims the major. 

And yet, imagine, he really was 
a musician. He did not lie. He told 
us the absolute truth. 

The entire conversation with this 
young man is recorded here with 
stenographic exactitude. We found 
later that the young man knew 
German music splendidly, that he 
really was a graduate of a Hitler 
conservatory, and later became pro- 
fessor there. 

And this fact is terrifying. This 
musically gifted young man as a 
youth fell into a kind of musical 
concentration camp where only Ger- 
man music existed. Barbed wire 
separated him from everything else, 
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from all that man had created in the 
sphere of music, from all the world’s 
musical beauty. And Hitler achieved 
what he wanted. He brought up an 
ignoramus who was convinced that 
there was only a Germany in the 
world, and that no other country in 
the world had or could have its own 
art and that all other countries had 
to be Germany’s slaves. Of course, 
right now, in captivity, he is rather 
cowardly. You see, he loves music 
and is not concerned with politics. 
It does not even seem to concern him 
that a band of vicious maniacs has 
transformed even so peaceful a task 
as musical education into a tool of 
national oppression, murder, and 
robbery. Millions of murderers are 
carefully prepared over a period of 
years in the heart of Europe. 

They had to be brought up so that 
they would have no mercy for any-. 
body or anything. They had to be’ 
convinced that Germans were the 
only human beings capable of creat- 
ing cultural values. The rest of the 
world consisted of bipeds incapable 
of anything. This young ignoramus 
was sincerely convinced that there 
was no music in France, just as 
millions of other young German 
ignoramuses are absolutely con- 
vinced that in France, in Russia, in 
England, in America, and even in 
Italy, there are no arts, no sciences, 
no theatres, no film art, no literature. 

For a long time we could not 
comprehend it. That is, we knew it, 
but we simply could not believe it, 
and therefore could not understand 
it. We still nursed the image of a 
German youth. that could be .re- 
educated. But we simply lacked the 
imagination to understand that 
Hitler had long ago transformed his 
youth into man-like apes, trained 
only to wear pants, shave, shout 
** Halt ” and ‘* Zurueck,”’ shoot out 
of an automatic rifle—and hate all 
mankind. 


Ten Years Against 


German Culture jy Freimut Schwartz 


IN ONE OF HIS RECENT MUCH DISCUSSED 
articles Ilya Ehrenburg asks: how is 
it possible that a nation so educated, 
gifted and talented as the Germans, 
whose writers, scientists and com- 
posers have known the ovation 
of generations of culture and freedom 
loving men and women, only too 
eager to profit by their experience, 
how is it possible that a nation 
whose advanced social conscience 
went hand in hand with its spiritual 
delevopment can forget the experi- 
ences of centuries and slink back into 
the ages of darkness, offering to-day 
nothing but the most cruel barbarism 
to an unsuspecting mankind. How 
is it possible that men of learning, 
who have been honoured by science 
with the degree of doctor, can be the 
perpetrators of crimes in design and 
cruel concept unheard of in the 
annals of history? 

This question is not only justified 
by reports from Soviet Russia, but 
also by the pogroms against the Jews, 
which are so puzzling in their 
methodical perversity. 

The answer to all these questions 
is: Ten Years of Nazi Fascism. 

When Hitler came to power on 
January 30th, 1933, he managed to 
liquidate or< by one all centres of 
resistance, with the partial exception 
of two: the progressive tradition of 
the working-class-movement and the 
world of science, art and literature, 
the true source of traditional German 
regeneration. Hitler was very well 


aware of the dangers which still. 


threatened him from those quarters. 
After he had destroyed what was left 
from the working-class-organisations, 
he turned his attention to the world 
of art and letters, science and learn- 
ing. As a warning of his intentions 
against the spirit of the free word he 
instituted a campaign against the 
German book. On May 10th, 1933, 
all those books which constituted a 
direct or indirect danger to his plans 
were burnt in the open square before 
the Opera in Berlin. 

*“A revolution like ours,” said 
Hanns Johst, ‘‘ cannot stop before 
the desk at which the poet works, for 
our task is to clean German litera- 
ture from non-German elements.” 
These were the words of the President 
of the ‘‘ Reichskulturkammer,” a 
man who was not ashamed to pro- 
claim: ‘‘ When I hear the word 
‘ Culture,’ I reach out for my gun.” 
In the same year in Leipzig alone 
60,000 books; 85,000 periodicals and 
1,600 pictures were destroyed by 
his authority. By now all who had 
still dared to proclaim the free word 
had either been silenced or put into 
a concentration camp. A special law 
was published, which provided for 
compulsory membership in the so- 
called ‘* Reichskulturkammer ” 
(Chamber of Culture). Those who 
were not approved and therefore not 
eligible for membership could hence- 
forth no longer write a book or paint 
a picture. As a consequence Ger- 
man authors of any repute left the 
country in ever increasing numbers. 
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German books were not bought. 
German dramatic , production was 
bankrupt. Nothing was written 
which bore the stamp of greatness 
or even mediocre talent. The famous 
Schiller prize for the best play by 
a living German author was not 
distributed in 1936. By 1938 the 
well-known Nazi dramatist Hans 
Franck reproaches his colleagues 
that they have withdrawn from the 
problems of to-day evading the light 
of present day realities. He com- 
plains at the same time that ‘* World 
Jewry ” alone was not to blame, but 
also the lack of freedom of expression. 
This of course raised a storm of pro- 
test from official Nazi sources. But 
it was not for Hans Franck to give the 
answer to those problems. 

A perverted schoolmaster insignifi- 
cant as a personality but more 
powerful as the true voice of a barbar- 
ous concept against German culture, 
declared in one of his articles: ‘‘ It is 
of paramount importance to-lead the 
German youth of to-day not—as it had 
been done in the past—to the venera- 
tion of moral greatness, but to bring 
them to bow with a cold stare before 
anarchy of the moral world.” Here 
this untimely discussion ended amidst 
the riotous applause of a ‘‘ wilderness 
of perverted schoolmasters.”’ 

Yet the complaint of this guilty 
weakling was only too justified. For 
those writers who had _ passively 
looked on when the campaign 
against German culture was started, 
did in their heart of hearts consider 
it ‘‘ bad enough taste ” to propagate 
the new literary and historical falsi- 
fications doled out to them by 
Goebbels’ Ministry of Propaganda. 
They hesitated to glorify the blood- 
stained S.A. gangsters ruling the 
streets like mad dogs. Some of them 
—with the exception of Gerhard 
Hauptmann—preferred either to re- 
main silent and give up writing al- 
together, others retired into mediocre 
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neo-classicism. The real ‘‘ ideologi” 
cal tasks” they left to their lesser 
colleagues, whose books, before Hitler 
had come to power, had been con- 
sidered unprintable trash. These 
miserable scribblings formed the core 
of literary production by decree of 
the Fithrer, who did not hesitate to 
give this howling mob “‘ the Freedom 
of German Culture ” as he had given 
them before ‘‘ The Freedom of the 
streets”? for a bloody banquet. 
These books are written in a tribal 
jargon, easily distinguishable from 
German language proper. Some of 
the subjects are: ‘‘ Horst Wessel,” 
‘*The Unknown Stormtrooper,” 
** Horst, ° thé. cTankeniGunner? 
‘“Zieten,’’ ete g wy SSons* froum the 
other Shore”’ by Friedrich Boden- 
reuth (giving so-called proof of Czech 
atrocities). The destruction of the 
literary world was complete. Its 
place was taken by a Nazi literature 
of destruction. The mask was 
dropped. 

Joachim Petzold, close collabora- 
tor of Alfred Rosenberg, concludes 
his survey of literary production with 
the following words: ‘‘In 1935 Ger- 
man literature increasingly turned 
its attention to the science. of war, 
whilst there is less and less room for 
unfruitful philosophical speculation.” 

German culture was not to be 
conquered, it had to be destroyed. 
Literary production was down by 
29% in 1935 and part of the remain- 
ing 71% was made up by gigantic 
sales drives of the three Nazi standard 
works ‘* Mein Kampf,” “‘ The Myth 
of the Twentieth Century” by 
Alfred Rosenberg, and Gunther’s 
*“ Concise Racial Manual of the 
German People.” But in spite of all 
efforts book consumption as a whole 
dropped further. 

But there is yet another class of 
writers whose identity as yet can- 
not be disclosed. When Fascism in 
1933 started its war against the Ger- 


man people these men were as a 
matter of course deprived of writing 
for the general public, as their politi- 
cal past, their active opposition 
against the Nazi regime had driven 
them underground, where they con- 
tinued to write and publish news- 
papers, which were secretly dis- 
tributed throughout the Reich. 
Amongst them ‘‘ Hieb und Stich,” 
a periodical of the underground 
writers organisation, supplied the 
numerous illegal newspapers with 
suitable matter to make up their 
feature pages. It was written and 
produced by a_photo-mechanical 
process in a room over the premises, 
where nightly the S.S. drove in their 
motor lorries full of new victims. 
And whilst the motors were turned 
on to drown the cries of the tortured 
victims the word of Freedom con- 
tinued to be propagated by a small 
band of courageous men and women, 
who not for one minute were allowed 
to forget what price they would event- 
ually pay for their ideals. How many 
of these fighters are still alive is a 
matter of conjecture. The editor of 
the above periodical is now in this 
country and has already published 
several books in English, one of which 
was written in Germany itself. 

In their perfidious campaign 
against German culture a naive 
embarrassment was felt at times in 
official Nazi circles at the glorious 
achievements of German culture in 
the past. Kurt Gerlach-Bernau, a 
Nazi literary historian, went out of his 
way to prove that Friedrich Hebbel 
was not a German citizen. ‘* Apart 
from that,’ he declared, ‘“‘ he was 
nothing buta ‘ liberal proletarian.’ ” 
Goethe was hardly any better, 
because in his opinion he was lacking 
in what Gerlach-Bernau calls 
‘creative mythological collective 
vitality ’’; Schiller he considers being 
‘* untouched by any dionysic flame,” 
whereas the first act of Kleist’s 


Robert Guiscard clearly reminds him 
of a great mass meeting awaiting the 
address of the Fithrer. Indeéd 
glancing through some of the 
histories of literature it looks as if the 
Nazis are eager to disprove the tradi- 
tional pride of the German people 
of being “‘ the people of poets and 
thinkers.” 

German art fared no better at the 
hands of the Nazis. A number of 
progressive artists had the moral 
courage to protest against the bar- 
barous Nazi methods; they preferred 
exile and insecurity to living under 
Nazi tyranny. Others who remained 
behind were forced into miserable 
inactivity. In summer 1936 
Goebbels had the idea of collecting all 
paintings of progressive German 
painters of recent fame and offer 
them for ridicule ta the general 
public. This exhibition, which in- 
cluded paintings by Franz Marc, 
Emil Nolde, Paul Klee, Kandinsky 
etc., was shown all over Germany . 
under the heading ‘‘ Exhibition of 
Degenerate Art.” The success for 
Dr. Goebbels was a very dubious one, 
for by far more people visited this 
exhibition than the official annual 
‘Great German Art Exhibition,” 
which was being shown at the same 
time. And when some of the less 
informed critics ‘‘ who should have 
known better ”’ dared criticise what 
had been honoured by the special 
attention of the Fiihrer, Goebbels’ 
fury knew no bounds. In November, 
1936, he abolished by decree all art 
criticism. The only, copy art critics 
were still allowed to hand in to their 
papers was a “‘ description.” ‘‘ C’est 
une mort que l’on tue!” (Death 
killed) said ‘‘ Le Temps” at the 
time. This was true. Art had been 
dead for four years. 

Modern art in pattern and design 
had been replaced by a ponderous 
cretinism, which __ pretentiously 
enough called itself ‘‘ neo-classi- 
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cism.’? Was it because of the un- 
heard-of dimensions in which can- 
vasses, sculptures and buildings were 
executed ? 

Opening the last exhibition in 
Munich in July, 1942, Goebbels 
made the following remarkable state- 
ment: ‘‘In all spheres of art we 
notice a popular inclination towards 
the lighter and more entertaining 
side... .” This is indeed an-extra- 
ordinary admission of artistic weak- 
ness and we must necessarily assume 
that the Nazi artists, after ten years 
of strenuous efforts, have not suc- 
ceeded in finding a suitable approach 
to the heroic ideal of the New Order. 
But is this really all that hides 
behind this mask of monumental 
platitudes ? War pictures are almost 
completely absent in this exhibition 
except for a few portraits of ‘“‘heroes”’ 
decorated with the iron cross. The 
others have for subject matter 
‘Visions of Venice” (21 pictures 
by Leipold), a gigantic canvas of 
“The Battle in the Teutoburger 
Forest’ (a battle fought against 
the Roman invaders), ‘* Summer and 
Autumn ” by Willy Kriegels, *‘Early 
Morning in Spring,” by Karl 
Truppe, “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
** Leda and the Swan,” by Arno 
Becker, etc., not a single scene from 
the Eastern Front, no mention of the 
victorious campaigns in France, in 
Greece, Crete, etc. Why is this ? It’s 
the old, old story. By far the greater 
part of admission tickets have been 
reserved for ‘‘ guests of honour,” 
wounded soldiers and widows. On 
the one hand the Nazi masters are 
not ashamed to make their unfortun- 
ate victims the witnesses of artistic 
decay in Germany, on the other hand 
it becomes more and more evident 
that even in the lofty spheres of art 
and literature they fear the ghosts of 
those who before the war in con- 
centration camps and during the 
war on the battlefields have perished 
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at their hands. Such is the result o 
the ten years campaign of German 
Fascism against German culture. 
The world of arts and letters, men 
of science, and above all the many 
German writers in the Allied coun- 
tries, ask themselves whether the 
German nation will ever find its way 
back into the civilised world. The 
case looks black indeed. ‘‘ It was 
inconceivable to me,” so writes Ilya 
Ehrenburg in Soviet War News, 
‘* how cultured people with doctor 
degrees could behave like beasts on 
two legs.” 

Is there nobody to-day amongst 
this nation who will raise his voice 
against the moral anarchy and the 


destruction of all cultural values ? 


During ten years, courageous men 
and women have stood up against 
Nazi tyranny. Time and time again 
their hopes have been buried with 
their corpses. Hundreds of thousands 
are still in concentration camps, 
their thoughts travelling between the 
anticipation of a cruel death and the 
ever-present hope of eventual libera- 
tion through an Allied victory. 
Daily executions prove the loyalty 
to the cause of Freedom of many 
more brave fighters. These have 
not been silent. But it is true 
their number has been small com- 
pared with the thousands and thous- 
ands of German soldiers still willing 
to give their lives for Hitler’s war on 
the Soviet Union and _ perpetrate 
unheard-of cruelties in the name of 
the German people. 

Amongst those who raised their 
voices in protest, we must not forget 
one who got up to testify for ‘*‘ The 
other Germany.” It was the poet, 
Ernst Wiechert. | Addressing an 
audience of students at Munich 
University, he said: ‘‘ It may well 
be that a nation ceases to distinguish 
between right and wrong and that it 
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Poets and Misers 


by Alice Shepherd 


THE LAMENT THAT RISES FROM TIME 
to time that there are no war-poets 
comparable to those who wrote in 
1914-1918 is for the most part a 
formless and rather dismal cry. 
Many people seem to believe that 
war-poetry is a special stream of 
artistic creation that is turned on 
during war—any war. ‘They are 
looking for a second Rupert Brooke 
for this war. Now, let it be remem- 
bered that Brooke, in the first world 
war, wrote the kind of stuff that was 
acceptable to a great many people 
who wanted to hear no more of that 
war than a mawkish, sentimental, 
mystical unreality. To-day Brooke’s 
poetic experience strikes one as 
maidenly and hopeful against a back- 
ground of sentimental images, 
flowers, stars, birds, bells and laugh- 
ter. This may have been helpful to 
some people, but it is not the mood 
or the meaning to-day. To-day is a 
new experience. We cannot receive 
it by shouting, ‘‘ Here comes war ! 
Prepare for high prices, short rations, 
casualty lists and war-poets.” Did 
we have a special breed of peace- 
poets, unemployment poets? No. 
Poets have lived through.all this and 
more. In the first world war, as also 
in the recent period of the Spanish 
war, there were young fighter-writer 
poets whose poetic flowering coin- 
sided with their active war experi- 
ence, and they died leaving behind 
them a body of work that proves 
their poetic integrity. Not only was 
chere.a unity of word and deed but 
a deep consciousness of the truth of 
their experiénce as being far wider 
than the purely personal. They 


wished to communicate something 
of the utmost importance and value 
to mankind. Such poets should be 
alive to-day. 

At no period in history have we 
lacked poets. Fine poetry is a tradi- 
tion of which this country may be 
justly proud. The historical moment 
beats on the poet like a gong and 
brings forth his particular sounding 
note. The great, the tragic and the 
epic experiences of the moment have 
been his material, his inspiration and 
his responsibility. Our finest poets 
have embraced all experience with a 
generosity and_ self-abandonment 
that makes their verses eternal. The 
proudest part of the great tradition 
of English poetry has been upheld by 
those who have identified themselves 
with the cause of liberty and justice. 
Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley 
(to mention only a few) were 
inspired by many things at many 
times, but the tremendous sensibility 
of their artistic gifts, and their atti- 
tude to those gifts, record for ever the 
struggles of man towards the light of 
reason and the better life. They did 
not withdraw themselves from human 
experience; they devoured it. 
Through the generations, led by the 
music of great poetry, we can follow 
the struggles and hopes, the defeats 
and victories of mankind—until the 
present day. 

Generally speaking, the theme of 
the poetry written during 1914-1918 
was Death; death attended by cor- 
ruption and despair. Two poets 
who experienced that war, who wrote 
for all who experienced that war, 


were Wilfred Owen and Siegfried 
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Sassoon. A victim and a survivor 
whose work has that deep ring of 
truth and feeling that makes great 
poetry. Both identified themselves 
with the fighting-men amongst whom 
they lived. They speak as judges of 
that war and as prophets of the cruel 
years to follow. 

Owen made short notes upon his 
poems, putting opposite the title the 
motive for the thought expressed. 
‘* Indifference, at. home:?=—* “ihe 
Soul of Soldiers.’’ One of his most 
beautiful, ‘‘ Miners,” has as_ its 


motive: ‘‘ How the Future will for-: 


get the dead in war.” It ends with 
this verse: 
‘* The centuries will burn rich loads 

With which we groaned, 

Whose warmth shall lull their dream- 
ing lids 

While songs are crooned, 

But they will not dream of us poor lads 

Lost in the ground.” 

That is not a poem to be thrown 
aside with the mess and muddle of 
the last war. It is a poem to be 
remembered for ever. 

Owen’s purpose, like Sassoon’s, 
was to pronounce. through the med- 
ium of poetry written between 1915- 
1918, judgment on the conduct of 
that: war, the cleavage between the 
civilians and the fighting men, and 
disgust for the indifference to sacri- 
fice shown by those who were not 
actively engaged in the _ titanic 
struggle. Owen did not know (he 
was killed in 1918) that one day 
there would be a unity of fighting- 
men and civilians and of all free 
peoples in the world. In the war of 
his experience there was no aim, on 
unity, and no enemy. ‘‘ Oh, Death 
was never enemy of ours!’’’. He 
could not know that out of that war 
the real enemy would appear; not 
- Death as a symbol but Death with a 
face—the face of fascism. 

Nations united by the unity of 
their peoples, determined to forge 
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“ 


their future for themselves, ranged in 

their millions against the deathly 

face of fascism, should have their 
poets to sing for them as Miguel 

Hernandez did in the Republican 

front line in Spain :— 

‘* Nations of the earth, fatherlands of 
the sea, brothers of the world and 
of nothing: 

inhabitants lost and more distant 

from the sight than from the heart, 

here I have a voice impassioned, 
here I have a life challenged and 
indignant, 

here I have a message, here I have 
a life.” 

and: 

‘* The earth will be a dense heart, 
desolated, 

if you, nations, men, worlds, 

with the whole of my people, 

and yours as well on their side, 

do not break the ferocious fangs.” 
Once more the poet of the time 

raised a prophetic voice—warning, 
appealing. Not, as in 1914-1918, to 
emphasise the disaster of war assuch, 
or describe the futility of resistance, 
but to demand that nations, men and 
brothers participate in the struggle 
because: 

** A future of dust advances, 

a fate advances 

in which nothing will remain: 

nor stone on stone nor bone on bone.” 
Between then and now lic the 

ruins of Warsaw, Rotterdam, Lon- 
don, Coventry, Rostov, Stalingrad, 
and a hundred other towns. Hern- 
andez is dead; John Cornford (who 
with many brothers from many 
nations, answered his poet-brother’s 
cry) is dead, but their voices still 
ring out appealing, insisting, pro- 
phesying. It was Cornford who 
wrote in his long poem ‘‘ As our 
might lessens,”’ 

** Not by any introspection 

Can we regain the name of action, 

Whatever dreams may mean to you, 
they mean sleep. 


Black over Europe falls the night, 
The darkness of our long retreat, 
And winter closes with a silent grip.” 

The long retreat is over but, alone, 
our most gifted poets still dream, 
shutting themselves away from the 
great experience and storing their 
talents and gifts like a miser with a 
purse full of gold. It would seem 
that their attitude to art and culture 
is purely individual. They are 
preserving culture, one of the most 
important things for which free men 
are now fighting, for themselves. 
Culture for them is a luxury com- 
modity to be hoarded for the few 
who manufacture it. With every 
poem they write they lock them- 
selves more tightly into their ego. 
The people are thirsty for poetry, 
they buy it as soon as it is published. 
They buy a mirage in the desert. 
Obscure poetry, poetry of the small, 
trivial experiences of poets who 
refuse to abandon themselves to the 
great experience of humanity in this 
struggle. T. S. Eliot rocks his 
readers to sleep with beautiful verses 
and carries them backwards to 
Mediaevalism, to suffocating waters, 
the womb, and nothingness. 

‘* Dawn points, and another day 

Prepared for heat and silence. Out 
at sea the dawn wind 

Wrinkles and slides. I am here 

Or there, or elsewhere. In my 
beginning.” 

Indeed, he is a poet of talent and 
beauty—carrying a deadly anaes- 
thetic. 

Stephen Spender, Cecil Uay- 
Lewis, Louis Macneice, are all fine 
poets of real talent, technical per- 
fection—masters of their art. They 
and many others are drawn into the 
fighting front, in the physical sense, 
as Owen was, and Cornford. As 
fighting men, fire fighters, govern- 
ment officials, they play their part as 
all men and women must to-day. 
But they escape from the great 


experience when they write their 
poetry. Fingering through their 
hoarded treasure they select a few 
pence from all that gold and throw 
it to the clamouring multitude. To 
so many of our talented poets the 
most important experiences of to-day 
would seem to be the trivial affairs 
of the individual life. Small loves, 
small anxieties, a private wrestling 
match with the conscience and, 
sometimes, the chance passing of a 
bird—or a bomber. Many of these 
poets were more fruitful at the 
period when Hernandez and Corn- 
ford wrote. Some wrote with pas- 
sion, felt that experience and gave 
themselves to it and the cause of an 
anti-fascist people. Now, when that 
same enemy is straddled across 
Europe and the world is in arms 
they close their poet’s eyes and ears 
to the reality that is now nearer and 
more swollen and is being resisted, 
hour by hour, minute by minute by 
mountains of heroism. 

John Pudney, Jack Lindsay and 
David Martin are poets who realise 
their human responsibility. Sincere, 
wide open to every experience they 
are capable of translating, they sing 
their songs of, and for the people at 
war. Pudney, who showed in his 
poetry before the war that he was 
prepared to accept a poet’s respons- 
ibilities in the darkening future, now 
sings of his comrades in the R.A:F. 
Lindsay has an epic for the Com- 
mandos. Martin has a keen eye and 
ear and, except when he writes about 
women, understanding of the 
present. Both Pudney and Martin 
write verse that needs to be set to 
music. It is stimulating, helpful 
poetry, filling gaps left by all those 
who have turned away from their 
poets’ tasks, but it is not great 
poetry. The poetry that can be a 
victorious weapon, the people’s treas- 
ure and heritage, lies hidden in a 
miser’s purse. 
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From A Rep. in Wartime 


By Caryl Fenner 


The War has presented many new opportunities. 


This article shows how 


onc group of theatre artists has handled these opportunities. 


IN STARTING THE REPERTORY PLAYERS 
at the Playhouse Theatre, Amersham, 
the only theatre in Buckinghamshire, 
six years ago, Sally Latimer, its 
founder and director, set out to 
create something new, however 
humble, to bring to the district’ plays 
which were artistic rather than 
commercial propositions, and thus 
build up a live theatre and a theatre- 
conscious public. She also set out to 
achieve, with a group of young 
theatre-workers, as high a standard 
as was humanly possible under 
existing repertory conditions. 

The theatre is run on a non-profit 
making kLusis, all profit going back 
into the improvement of the theatre 
itself, and of artists’ conditions and 
wages. All the plays (except for one 
or two farces presented during 
general holiday weeks) are consid- 
ered by the Customs and Excise 
department to be of cultural and 
educational value, and the theatre is 
therefore exempt from Entertain- 
ments Tax. Normally pantomimes 
do not come under this heading, but 
this year meticulous care was taken 
in the choice of the treatment and 
presentation of ‘‘ Cinderella,” and 
in consequence while still retaining 
all the humour necessary to a 
Christmas -play, it has been marked 
as *‘ cultural and educational.” 

I joined Sally Latimer as her 
resident producer a few months 
before the outbreak of war, after five 
years in the commercialism of both 
West End and Provincial theatres. 
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After four years of progressive and 
inspiring work here, I still have no 
wish to return to any form of 


commercial theatre despite its 
financial temptations, because I 
know that whatever faults and 


difficulties may lie in repertory, this 


‘theatre in Amersham is working 


sincerely and honestly towards the 
future in a way that goes neither to 
the one extreme of ‘‘ artiness ”’ nor 
to the other of ‘‘ Box Office com- 
mercialism.”’ 

The conditions under which reper- 
tories work in England are, from a 
theatre point of view, almost un- 
speakable. They were perhaps worse 
before the war because the public 
did not support them, but now, in 
the general cry for entertainment, 
the public’s enthusiasm has given 
new life to those who work sincerely 
in what may practically be termed 
sweated labour. When it is realised 
that to play six pages of music in a 
style nearing perfection requires 
months of practice, or that to play 
a part in a play, even for the most 
experienced artist in the West End, 
requires three weeks rehearsal and 
much private study outside rehearsal, 
how then can any repertory in 
England, with its young artists, in 
many cases still learning their jobs, 
expect to put on performances of a 
different play each week, in a period 
of six days, constantly trying to 
improve the standard, while playing 
another play at the same time? 
However, it is done. In some 


repertories admittedly the shows are 
“thrown on,” in others they are 
presented efficiently but without 
inspiration or any view to develop- 
ment; but in some, at last, the 
realisation of the value of team-work 
and co-operative effort by sincere 
workers is creating a new repertory 
standard which needs to be seen to 
be believed. 

Apart from presenting a different 
play each week, many companies, in 
order to pay their way, find it neces- 
sary to play twice daily as well; it is 
not easy to maintain artistic integrity 
or to progress under such conditions 
without flagging for a season of 45 
weeks. 

With the war (for it was not until 
the London blitz and evacuation 
that the repertory boom really took 
place) this theatre, which seats only 
238, switched over to twice nightly, 
and the simplest way to show the 
organisation of time is to state the 
theatre’s routine for an average 
week. 

Monday. 10.30. Finish building and 
dressing set for “‘ A Doll’s House.” 
2.30 to 10.30 p.m.  Full-dress 
Rehearsal. ‘‘ A Doll’s House.” 

Tuesday. 10.30 to 2.0 p.m. Run- 
through for timing. ‘“‘ A Doll’s 
House.”’, 6.0 and 8.30 p.m. Per- 
formances. ‘‘ A Doll’s House.” 
10.30 p.m. Photo Call. 

Wednesday. 10.0 a.m. First Setting 
of whole play. ‘‘ Misalliance.”’ 
2.45 and 7.0 p.m. Performances. 
‘** A Doll’s House.” 

Thursday. 10.0 a.m. Rehearsal. 
‘* Misalliance.”” Act I. Words 
learnt. 2.45 and 7.0 p.m. . Per- 
formances. ‘‘ A Doll’s House.” 

Friday. 10.0 to 2.0 p.m. Rehearsal. 
** Misalliance.” Act II. Words 
learnt. 6.0 and 8.30 p.m. Per- 
formances. ‘‘ A Doll’s House.” 

Saturday. 10.0 to 1.0 p.m. Rehear- 
sal. ‘‘ Misalliance.” Act III. 
Words learnt. 2.45, 6.0 and 8.30 


pan. Performances. ‘‘ A Doll's 

House.” 10.30 ip.m:., to1/30 av; 

Strike ‘* A Doll’s House ”’ setting. 
Sunday. 10.30 a.m. to midnight. 

Build set for ‘‘ Misalliance.” 

This gives a rough idea of the 
general routine work, and shows the 
amount of time left for the acting 
members of the company in which to 
learn their words and study their 
parts; for the stage management in 
which to collect their props; and for 
the general organisation of both 
shows. 

Plays are chosen by Sally Latimer 
and myself, after careful considera- 
tion of requests and suggestions made 
by the public and the company. We 
try to maintain as high a standard as 
possible in choice of play, and also 
to improve that standard as time 
passes. After reading what seems 
like hundreds of scripts—new, old, 
good, bad, and indifferent—a decis- 
ion is made, and the play is discussed 
in full detail before any written 
production work is done on it. 

The company, owing not only to 
the fact that mere living wages can 
be paid by so small a theatre, but to 
the fact that we prefer fresh material, 
are young, but what they lack in 
experience they make up for by 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and a 
love. of the theatre (and this is one of 
the most important assets in a 
theatre-worker) such as is rarely 
found elsewhere. ‘The company 
consists on an average of five men 
and five women, together with a 
director, producer, scenic designer, 
stage manager, and about six stu- 
dents, who work with the profes- 
sional company, learning their jobs 
from A to Z, in other words covering 
acting, scenic work, stage manage- 
ment, electrics, costume design and 
so on. Each one connected with the 
theatre works knowing that the 
person detailed to find a suitable vase 
for the flowers in Act IT is just as 
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important to the production as the 
person playing the leading part. 
There is no system of “leading 
lady ” or ‘*‘ leading gent ”’ here; each 
one is cast according to their 
capabilities or potentialities. 

The students pay no fees, and are 
trained under supervision by working 
with the professional company; those 
who prove in their training to be of 
real value to the theatre are, if 
possible, grafted in on an apprentice 
basis at a small salary for a further 
period, and then finally reach full 
company status and pay. In pre-war 
days the students received three 
classes a week, in voice, movement, 
and production; since the innovation 
of twice nightly this has become 
impossible, but as much individual 
attention as possible is given in all 
spare moments. 

Rehearsals are of necessity con- 
centrated and hurried, and individ- 
ual work is frequently done outside 
normal rehearsal hours, in order to 
prevent loss of time on the general 
production. Simplicity of approach 
in work is insisted upon, and com- 
plete sincerity; any form of exhibi- 
tionism or technical trickery is 
fought against, but apart from this, 
freedom of interpretation is allowed 
so long as it does not go against the 
main idea of the play .and the 
author’s intention. Characterisation 
is never super-imposed, for the artist 
gives a far better performance 
through self-development under guid- 
ance. Perhaps the most essential idea 
behind the whole theatre is that of 
team-work, which is heavily and 
constantly stressed, and the value of 
which is to be found both in the 
performances and in the public’s 
reactions. 

This year Sally Latimer visited 
nearly twenty of the reps. in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, in order 
to study their methods, and although 
in many she found maturer artists, 
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greater efficiency, better working 
conditions, larger salaries, nowhere 
did she find a greater consciousness 
of the value of team-work, or of the 
realisation that the play as a whole 
was more important than separate 
individual performances. Such team- 
work as we are lucky to have in the 
companies here stimulates progress 
in all departments of the theatre. 
The Company work well together, 
and should any ‘‘ temperament ”’ or 
difficulty arise (and these usually 
arise on account of tiredness !), any 
member of the company may call a 
meeting at which the matter in hand 
can be openly discussed and settled. 
They are not only interested in their 


-own work, but show a deep interest 


in the theatre as a whole, and in each 
other’s development, helping each 
other materially in the way of 
clothes (having to find different 
clothes each week in these coupon 
days does not simplify life), and in- 
tellectually by way of criticising 
each other. 

We try to keep people with us as 
long as possible, finding naturally 
that as a group they have better 
chances of development artistically; 
and there is no chance of their 
getting into a “‘rut”’ (except per- 
haps temporarily like all theatre- 
workers) since we remain always 
unsatisfied with our work, and for 
each aim achieved ‘a new one is 
found. A week out on full pay is 
given as often as possible, and 
usually works out at once in every 
four or six weeks; this break proves 
valuable in keeping the company 
both mentally and physically fit to 
cope with work which is always a 
racé against .time. In a_week’s 
rehearsal it is impossible to achieve 
more than 50 per cent. of one’s aims 
in each production, but criticism and 
care can add perhaps another 25 per 
cent. by the end of the week of 
performance—and yet it leaves every- 


one with that despairing cry, ‘‘What 
couldn’t we have done in three 
weeks, in two weeks even ? ” 

Our strength, then, lies rather in 
our ideals than in what we achieve, 
and in the fact that we keep those 
high ideals constantly before us. 

Since the war more difficulties. 
than shortness of time have beset the 
theatre. Shortness of wood, tools, 
paint, furnishing materials, the call 
up, paper restrictions affecting pub- 
licity, food restrictions affecting the 
theatre lounge, and transport re- 
strictions affecting the public, have 
made an already hurried existence 
more difficult than ever, and yet at 
the same time have strengthened our 
determination to carry on, whatever 
the circumstances, in our task of 
improving as theatre-workers, and in 
our service to the public, whose need 
for the best we can give them is so 
great. 

Our public has developed con- 
siderably since the war. Before, we 
had an enthusiastic nucleus of a 
most intelligent and appreciative 
audience, but these were not enough 
to keep the theatre alive. Since the 
war the Amersham population has 
more than trebled itself, as have 
nearby villages and towns such as 
the Chalfonts, Wendover, Missenden, 
Aylesbury and High Wycombe. This 
increase in population started with 
the evacuation from the bigger 
towns, developed during the London 
blitz, and has still further increased 
more recently through factory staffs 
and troops. This now presents us 
with an extremely mixed audience, 
none of whom could find our prices 
too high for their pockets. For we 
ask ls., 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., all book- 
able, which creates a theatre price 
at less than local cinema _ prices. 
These prices mean also that the 
theatre need not be a luxury, and 
can become, as it should become, a 
necessity, and an integral part of the 


life of the community. 

In spite of cries from the press and 
various other sources of ‘‘ The 
people want comedy in wartime; 
they want to laugh and relax,” we 
were convinced by contact with our 
audiences that this was not exactly 
true. In spite of their being so 
differing in types, our audiences are 
exceptionally intelligent; they de- 
mand the highest in both plays and 
performances, and are very ready to 
tell us if they think we have fallen 
below standard in any way. Thus 
when the war came, the policy of 
good plays rather than box office 
draws was continued and developed. 
We have increased the number of 
new plays, great classics, and serious 
contemporary plays, and decreased 
the number of drawing room come- 
dies by putting in their place such 
plays as Katayev’s ‘‘ Squaring the 
Circle,” Behrman’s translation of 
Girardoux‘s “‘ Amphitryon 38 ” and 
Molnar’s “‘ The Guardsman.” Box 
office figures and audience reaction 
have shown strong approval of this 
policy, for some of the theatre’s most 
successful productions both artistic- 
ally and financially have included 
‘‘Jane Eyre,” ‘‘Wuthering Heights,” 
*‘ Rebectasie; veden «End, «lhe 
Master Builder,’ ‘‘ Time and The 
Conways,” ‘““Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘Dis- 
tant | Pomt,”.“a:Unele. ..Vanya,y7 
** Springtime of Others,’ ‘‘ Invita- 
tion to a Voyage,” “* Love Passes 
By,” ‘‘ Tobias and the Angel,” and 
new plays about Byron, Chopin, and 
the Nazi occupation of Austria. In 
new plays the public show a vital 
interest, and attendances increase 
rather than fall off during such 
weeks. On an average eight new 
plays are presented each year. 

Contact with and understanding 
of our audiences, an all-important 
factor in the life of any theatre, have 
been established here in many and 
various ways. In the early days 


constant personal contact was main- 
tained with all types of audience in 
the front, of house; many were 
invited to tea with the company 
after each show as it was felt if we 
‘were to serve the public then we 
must talk to them and find out what 
they wanted and what they thought, 
and sometimes what they ought to be 
given in the way of theatrical educa- 
tion. The public in their turn 
invited us to tea; we had chats with 
the local shop people, who spread 
the idea and the friendliness of rep. 
to their customers and friends. The 
public here have always been more 
than helpful in lending pictures, 
furniture, hangings, costumes and so 
on for stage use, gramophone records 
for use at intervals, and anything 
else from a genuine piece of Majorcan 
linen to a live white goat. 

At the will of the people a theatre 
Club was formed for those who 
desired a wider knowledge and 
understanding of the theatre in 
general, and a stronger contact with 
this particular theatre which had 
helped to stimulate their theatre- 
consciousness. The subscription was 
set at a minimum of 5s. a year, as 
being within anyone’s reach, while 
those who wish to give more can, and 
do. This Club has helped the 
theatre over many a bad patch and 
has now actually purchased the 
building in which the company is 
housed. During the 45 weeks season 
from July to September, meetings 
are held on the first Sunday in each 
month for the purpose of lectures, 
debates, concerts, brains trusts, etc. 
The Company are usually present at 
these meetings, serving tea to the 
public, and gathering new ideas 
through conversation with them. 
These meetings have included a 
lecture by Dr. Heinrich Fischer on 
the German Theatre under Nazi 
Influence, a lecture on the Chinese 
Theatre by Dr. Hsuing, debates on 
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such themes as comedy versus tragedy 
in wartime, art versus propaganda in 
the theatre, as well as impromptu 
concerts by both company and club 
members, a Brains Trust covering all 
the arts, and more recently a purely 
theatrical Brains Trust. It was at the 
last mentioned meeting that the 
entire Brains Trust informed us that 
nowhere before had they struck such 
an alive, responsive and_ vitally 
interested audience. 

Apart from these ways of contact, 
service and development of theatre- 
consciousness, there exists in the 
theatre what is known as the Sug- 
gestions Box, which proves itself 
invaluable. Whatever criticism, 
complaints or suggestions the public 
has to make are written down and 
placed in this box, which is cleared 
every night, and as many as possible 
are answered in the following week’s 
programme. In the programme also 
is a weekly letter to the public, 
written in a personal vein, as we 
know our public to be not casual 
theatre-goers, but interested friends. 
We know that they are active, not 
passive spectators, feeling their 
responsibility as an audience, just as 
we feel our responsibility as theatre- 
workers. 

The people who work in the 
theatre offices and box office are 
chosen purposely for their realisation 
of the theatre’s organisation as a 
whole, and for their capacities as 
suitable people for the development 
of good relationship and co-opera- 
tion between. theatre and_ public. 
They are people with a knowledge of 
theatre in general, and of this 
company and the plays they do in 
particular, and therefore can talk 
intelligently with members of the 
public. 

Duty to tne public is felt perhaps 
even more strongly, because we know 
that this theatre exists now through 
the will and the desire of the local 


people for a live theatre in their 
district. When, during its first three 
years, the theatre was contemplating 
closure owing to lack of sufficient 
audience and finance, the towns- 
people called a public meeting at 
which the theatre’s existence was 
guaranteed. 

At the present, under wartime 
conditions, our main aim is to keep 
the public served with as high a 
standard of play and performance as 
lies within our very restricted limits. 
I repeat again that the strength of a 
theatre such as Sally Latimer’s lies 
rather in its ideals than in what it 
achieves, and in the fact that those 
high ideals are kept constantly in 
view. 

Every spare moment is used in 
thinking of the future, and in solving 
the first problem which is expressed 
in the words “‘ Give us more time.” 
Plans and ideas develop, are dis- 
cussed, rejected, adopted, modified, 
improved on, even though they may 
never come to fruition, but the fact 
remains that there are plans, aims, 
and ideas. Not one of these aims 
could be achieved without money, 
and it can only be hoped that the 
future will in some way provide for 
the furtherance of the repertory 
movement in the British Isles, and 
its extension to the whole Empire 
where the professional theatre is so 
poorly represented. 

If repertory theatres could have 
three weeks in which to work with 
their sincere and concentrated labour 
then at last they might be able to 
call their standard of work a true 
theatre standard, without hazard to 
their mental or physical selves. 

The only way out seems a scheme 
of repertory circuits with three or 
more companies run by one artistic 
direction, circulating constantly 
among three towns not too far apart 
(in Bucks, for instance, take Amers- 


ham, High Wycombe, and Ayles- 


bury) thus providing the longed-for — 
three weeks rehearsal period as well 
as a three weeks run of each play. 

Let us go further and dream still 
more, seeing each county or area in 
the British Isles having its own 
theatre student section, with set and 
approved standards, from which are 
grafted these repertory circuits, lead- 
ing finally to a London theatre as 
headquarters. Let us also work for 
the day when only those people of 
approved talent and training may 
enter work in the theatre, and when 
that approved training can be ob- 
tained not only by the monied 
classes. Even here in this small 
theatre, we have suffered through 
people who have entered theatre 
work for their own ends. 

The freedom and therefore the 
development of the theatre as an art 
in this country lies in its workers 
breaking away in strength from 
commercialism, but this cannot be 
done without some form of organisa- 
tion and financial support, nor with- 
out the consciousness of the urgent 
necessity for such a move on the 
part of the majority of theatre- 
workers. 

Let us work then for that day when 
theatres who have practical schemes 
for the furtherance of the art of the 
theatre may envisage a fair chance 
of their schemes receiving some 
official form of support and financial 
backing; and when the sincere, 
honest and hard-working theatres are 
not ousted and oppressed by the 
stranglehold of the present com- 
mercialised English theatre which for 
so long has cared so little for artistic 
development, and so much for the 
box office returns, not realising that 
a good theatre standard, and good 
plays, will draw the public in, if the 
public are really thought of and 
consulted, and dealt with as human 
beings, and not as a vague, illiterate 
mass of people without brains. 
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Leo Tolstoy 


(An imaginary conversation between Vladimir Illyitch Lenin and Alexei 


Maximovitch Gorky.) 
by Mulk Raj Anand 


(The scene is Lenin’s study in his rooms 
in the Kremlin. The time is the evening 
of the anniversary of Tolstoy's death.) 

Gorky enters. 

V.I.L.: Alexei Maximovitch—ah, 
come! I am pleased to see you! 
(Embraces him warmly.) Let me look 
at you. ... . Already, you look better. 
Why didn’t you come and see me 
earlier ? 

A.M.G.: You have been busy 
building—electrifying Russia—and 
the whole world ! And 

V.I.L.: And what ? You have no 
excuse. You know you can come 
here any time of the day or night. 
I hate all busy men: | have made it 
a rule that however busy I may be, 
I should be able to take an hour or 
two off. You haven’t been trying to 
see me and been prevented by the 
bureaucrats, have you ? 

A.M.G.: No, Vladimir Illyitch, 
no; your secretaries are very polite 
to me. But I, too, have been trying 
to emulate your example. ... No one 
can be in our Russia to-day and not 
feel like work, for everyone knows 
that he is building up a new life, a 
new world, a world made by all the 
hands and heads of Russia put 
together, the world of our dreams. 
Work, work, work—it is more excit- 
ing than wine ! 

V.I.L.: I hope, however, that you 
are keeping the boys in hand, the 
young writers, who go about calling 
themselves the ‘‘ engineers of the 
soul,”’ and are for a mere mechanical 
application of revolutionary princi- 
ples to literature. . . . I was reading 
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one of their manifestos the other 
day. 

A.M.G.: Oh, you must forgive the 
boys their youth and immaturity. ... 

Vibe lt /ise every) important, 
specially at this stage in the history 
of our country, that we don’t fall 
into the pitfalls of shallow dog- 
matism. And this mechanical appli- 
cation of the Marxist view of life to 
literature is fraught with the greatest 
dangers. .. . I may forgive the boys, 
but I don’t forget easily. . . . You 
remember when I rebuked you for 
your concession to ‘‘ god-seeking ” 
in 1913. You said ‘‘ god-seeking 
must be laid aside for the present ” 
(only for the present). As if later on 
it would be all right ! . . . Almost like 
Tolstoy, eh ? 

A.M.G.: Yes, I admit it was a 
lapse on my part. At first I felt 
rather hurt at your remarks, but 
later I subdued my vanity. You see, 
Vladimir Illyitch, you have mastered 
history in such a way that there is 
not the slightest deflection in your 
vision from the realities. I had 
grown up with the nineteenth cen- 
tury Russian intelligentsia. But, 
even so, you can’t say I was as far 
gone as Tolstoy in ‘‘ God-seeking ” ? 

V.I.L.: I said ‘‘ almost like Tol- 
stoy,’’ remember ! Of course, Tol- 
stoy’s God is different. . . . And, 
since one must be precise in these 
things, even his God developed and 
graduated from the Christian diety 
to be the ‘‘ Universal Spirit” ... 
Extraordinary—the contradictions in 
the old man’s views and teachings! 


A.M.G-: But the surprising thing 
is that after Leo Nickolyvich died 
the same Russian liberal intelligent- 
sia who had thought him a bit of a 
fool began to sing paens of praise to 
him, calling him a great patriot and 
a “* great god seeker.” 

V.I.L.: And they forgot, the 
hypocrites, that he had also been a 
critic of the existing order. And they 
sought, by paying lip-service to a 
great name, to increase their own 
importance—the parasites ! And they 
never asked why there were all 
these contradictions in Tolstoy, why, 
for instance, we have on the one 
hand the brilliant artist who pro- 
duced the incomparable pictures of 
Russian life in his great novels, and 
on the other hand a country squire 
acting the fool in Christ; why we 
have on the one hand the powerful, 
direct and sincere protest against 
social lies and on the other the 
washed out, hysterical, cry-baby, the 
Russian intellectual, who publicly 
beats his breasts and cries: ‘‘ I am 
vile, I am wretched, but I am 
morally perfecting myself; I do not 
eat meat any more and now feed 
only on rice patties !”’» They never 
asked such awkward questions ! Why 
in Tolstoy we have the man who on 
the one hand exposes the poverty of 
civilisation and on the other hand 
preaches non-resistance; why one 
and the same person can tear away 
all masks and then recommend to our 
intelligence a mystical religion and 
** god-seeking ” through moral con- 
viction ! 

A.M.G.: I think he was a prig as 
well as a prodigal. For instance, the 
one thing that comes through his 
early diaries is the conflict between 
the serious young man who is 
putting down on paper, at all times 
of the day and night, notes about his 
difficulties in achieving moral per- 
fection and the lusty young subaltern 
who can’t resist a peasant or a 


cossack girl... . 

V.I.L.: Indeed—that conflict 
went on in him right through his life. 
You remember that story called the 
Devil, which he wrote in the last 
years of his life ? 

A.M.G.: You mean where he cried 
out to the tutor of his children: 
‘* Alexei, Alexei, save me, because 
the body of that peasant girl is 
tempting me ! ” 

V.I.L.: Yes—and not that one 
ever believes a great man’s wife -to 
tell the truth, for her life is bound to 
be difficult living up to a genius or 
rather trying not to be completely 
over-shadowed by him—yet the 
Countess called attention to two sides 
of his nature, the man who cultivated 
non-violence in word and deed, and 
practised purificatory exercises and 
the man who was ever making 
demands upon her. 

A.M.G.: It is fantastic, but always 
when he was talking to me he was 
bringing conversation round to 
women, as if they seemed to him to 
be the embodiment of sin, the 
greatest temptation. ... 

V.I.L.: Yes, in the Krezter Sonata, 
he says, ‘‘ woman’s emancipation 
lies not in the study courses and not 
in having a profession, but in the 
bedroom !” You see, essentially, it 
is all part of the main contradiction: 
he was the prophet who hated serf- 
dom and helped to bring about its 
abolition and he was the patriarchal 
aristocrat who did not like change.... 
There is a passage I marked in Anna 
Karenina some time ago which ex- 
presses the nature of the change 
which Russia had undergone during 
the fifty years when he was writing: 
significantly, from 1861 to 1905... 
Let me read it to you . . . (goes to shel, 
and gets the volume out, shuffles the 
pages, and says) I think it is here: I 
have got it: it is put in the mouth 
of Levin and it runs: ‘* Talk about 
harvesting, hiring workers and so on 
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which Levin knew it was customary 
to regard as very low class . . . now 
seemed to him to be alone import- 
ant. It may have been unimportant 
under serfdom, or it may be unim- 
portant in England. In both cases 
the conditions themselves are defin- 
ite; but with us, now that everything 
has been overturned and is only just 
taking shape, the only important 
question for Russia is what shape 
those conditions will take.’? So Levin 
thought. 

Now, Tolstoy knew ‘“‘ everything 
had been overturned,” but he was 
frightened of the shape of things to 
come, he was frightened of the 
bogey of a middle class civilisation 
arising... . 

A.M.G.: I agree, he had a horror 
of the English industrial revolution. 
... Why, even when Anna Karenina, 
his favourite heroine, wanted to 
commit suicide she had to do it by 
jumping off a lrailway bridge under 
a train. Could hatred of the machine 
go further ? And England being the 
land of railways, he naturally didn’t 
like it. 

V.I.L.: And therefore he makes 
no attempt whatever to study “‘ Eng- 
land,” and the nature of middle- 
class democracy, and goes off at a 
tangent, talking abstractedly about 
the eternal truths of religion and 
morality. ‘‘ Civilisation,’ he says, 
in a pamphlet written in 1857, 
** destroys the instinctive, most beati- 
fic and primitive demands of the 
good in human nature!” You see, 
he does not realise that though he 
liked the abolition of serfdom, he had 
reverted back to the ideology of the 
serf system, the ‘“‘ over turned ” 
system, the system dating back to 
the darkest past of Russia! ... And 
from this the next step up the ladder 
to heaven is a short one. For in the 


¢ 


pamphlet, Slavery of Our Times, he 


declares: ‘‘ We have one, only one, 
sinless guide—the Universal spirit 
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which permeates us.” And since he 
can’t altogether get the cash nexus 
completely out of the way, he pro- 
claims political economy to be a 
‘* false science.”? And why, pray, 
because it takes ‘‘ little England ”’ 
for a ‘‘ model,’? and England, he 
says, is ‘‘in a very exceptional 
position.” No, he himself couldn’t 
rest content unless he took into 
consideration ‘‘ the position of the 
peoples of the whole world through- 
out historical time.”? And what does 
he find when he looks at the whole 
world thus ? The answer to that is in 
his essay on Progress and the Definition 
of Education: ‘‘ There is,”’ he declares, 
‘“no general law of progress of 
mankind, as is proved by the 
unprogressing Oriental peoples.” 

A.M.G.: But the whole doctrine 
of his hero, the Buddha, was based 
on the idea of change. 

V.I.L.: Why, if only he had paused 
to ask himself the meaning of the 
word buddha, he would have found 
that that great man whom he 
admired so much stood for the direct 
opposite of the Christian idea of sin, 
for knowledge and light against the 
ignorance and darkness whicl he 
preferred. 

A.M.G.: Of course, he was only 
interested in the Buddha’s preaching 
of non-hurting of anyone or thing, 
non-violence. ... 

V.I.L.: But this non-resistance, this 
asceticism which regards everything 
material as the “‘ principle under- 
lying everything” in relation to 
which man is a mere labourer who 
has been set the task of saving his 
soul, this kind of attitude only arises 
at a time when the old society has 
been upset and overturned. The 
people who have grown up under 
the old dispensation and who have 
imbibed all the customs and tradi- 
tions and beliefs of the old life with 
their mother’s milk cannot see what 
the new life is like; they are afraid 


to see the challenge to their pet 
beliefs and prejudices at every turn, 
and rather than help the processes 
which are shaping the new life, they 
rest back in the lap of mother 
Chugch; "ss... 

A.M.G.: This peaceful Yasanya 
Polyana school is spreading. Did 
you hear, Vladimir, that the Indian 
leader Gandhi is almost recreating 
the role of Tolstoy ? 

V.LL.: You see, Alexei Maximo- 
vitch, this ‘‘ Tolstoyanism”’ will 
re-appear everywhere when there 
has been an “ overturning,” or a 
sudden change in the fabric of 
society and where, though the people 
are struggling against the old order, 
they are not completely organised 
for the struggle. Just as Tolstoy’s 
ideas were a reflection of the 
accumulated hatred and _ essential 
immaturity of the Russian peasantry 
of his era, so Gandhi mirrors the 
ripe aspirations of the Indian peas- 
ants as well as their lack of the 
necessary cohesion. And you get in 
Gandhi the same old abstract Christ- 
ian anarchism, Thoreau and Ruskin, 
combined with a faith in an abstract 
** spirit’ and the Buddhist non- 
violence, with an ego-centric belief 
in every mood called the message 
from God ! 

A.M.G.: And yet I know Vladimir 
Illyitch, that whatever the critical 
elements in Gandhi’s gospel may be, 
Leo Nikolayich certainly adopted 
emotional attitudes which would 


_ have got many another man to 


Siberia. I saw him riding along on a 
little Tartar horse one day. Grey 
and shaggy in a light, white, mush- 
room-shaped felt hat, he looked very 
much like a gnome. He asked me 
searching questions, whether Koro- 
lenko and Andreieff believed in God. 
And when I said I didn’t know, he 
seemed to be peevish and grumbling. 
But when I showed an inclination to 
go he stopped me. And presently we 


passed by the estate belonging to the 
Grand Duke A. M. Romanoff and 
saw three Romanoffs standing talk- 
ing to each other. The road was 
blocked by a one-horse vehicle, and 
a saddled horse. Leo Nikolayich 
could not pass between them. He 
stared sternly and expectantly at the 
Romanoffs, but they turned aside 
before he came up. At last the 
saddled horse pranced nervously 
aside, allowing Tolstoy’s horse to 
pass. After riding on in silence for 
some minutes, he said: ‘‘ They 
recognised me—the fools.”” And he 
added a little later: ‘‘ That horse 
knew it must make room for Tol- 
stoy.” 

V.I.L.: I agree with you about his 
abhorrence of the aristocracy. But 
though Tolstoy’s teachings were 
undoubtedly utopian and reaction- 
ary in one sense, they contained 
certain critical elements for the 
edification of the intelligentsia. It 
was from his pages that many of us 
learned the habit to look at the 
problems of society. 

A.M.G.: And yet the curious thing 
is that he, the author of so many of 
the thoughts which dominated the 
intelligentsia, was habitually saying 
from 1851 onwards: “‘ Consciousness 
is the greatest moral evil which can 
take hold of a man.” 

V.I.L.: It is these very contradic-. 
tions which make him so dangerous 
a teacher ! 

A.M.G.: Wonderful old man, 
though ! In spite of the monotony of 
his preaching “‘ thought is evil,” 
what a great variety there is in him 
and in his work. Look how he 
suggests the vast spaces of Russia in 
War and Peace, and how sensitive he 
is really to that war within wars, the 
struggle of youth against age in our 
old Russia... . I think Christianity 
did for him after the abolition of 
serfdom. He got into a cul-de-sac. 
And then he was like a collector of 
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curios, only collecting the things 
which were in keeping with his own 
collection. And he became a fanatic 
who, when stung by doubt, called 
again and again: ‘‘ Thought is evil.” 
May be the sources of fear inspired 
by the mind and hatred of it are 
buried for all dogmatists in the 
Bible. Where is your Bible ? 
(Lenin gels up and fetches Gorky a copy 
of the Bible.) 

A.M.G.: It is somewhere, in our 
Slavonic evangels; I think it is 
Book IV, Chapter 1. I have got it. 
Yes;\ here hit is, no, syes: fF Azazel 
taught man to make knives and 
swords . . . he initiated them into 
different arts . . . explained the ways 
of the stars and of the moon. And 
then came the time of great godless- 
ness and corruption on earth, and 
the ways of men became tortuous. . .” 

V.I.L.: That’s dogmatism for you 
if you like.” 

A.M.G.: Of course, I don’t believe 


he was in love with dogma so much 


as that he moulded himself into a 
religious cast of mind after some . 
frustration in his nature had knocked 
him off his balance. And this led 
him to compensate himself in emo- 
tion, for what he was too indolént to 
think. He rang up Tchekoff one day, 
and said: ‘‘ It is such a good day for 
me to-day; my soul is so full of 
gladness that I want you to be joyful. 
You particularly. You are a very 
fine man, a very fine man !” 
V.I.L.: These emotional raptures, 
these appeals to the ‘‘ Spirit,” these 
calls for moral “‘ self-perfection,”’ the 
invocation of ‘‘ conscience”? and 
‘* Universal Love,’’—all the asceti- 
cism and quietism and the confes- 


‘sional atmosphere were unhealthy. 


You see, Leo Nikolyvich never 
realised that the facts of our time 
demand a belief in reasoned action 
and not in the shibboleths of an 
out-worn creed, however soothing it 
may be to the tortured soul. 


A.Marxist Approach to the Theatre 


1. The Nature of the Theatre. 


by Ene Capon 


** The Theatre is not a mi-ror but a magnifying glass.””— Mayakovski 


THE THEATRE IS CHIEFLY DISTIN- 
guished from the other arts by its 
comprehensiveness. There is never 
a question of only one means of 
expression, such as words in litera- 
ture or sound in music. Instead, the 
theatre unites all the arts and accord- 
ingly can, and usually does, employ 
every kind of specialised artist. Since 
it is always easier to theorise within 
strictly defined limits, it may be due 
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to this that there is so little basic 
theatrical theory.. At any rate, 
questions of the nature and purpose 
of the theatre are rarely faced, let 
alone analysed, though to do so 
should be the first duty of every 
theatre worker. If the first question 
is faced, it is usually answered in a 
purely static way, generally a para- 
phrase of the well-known Shakes- 
pearean formulation, though less 


forcibly expressed. It is worth recall- 
ing that quotation because bourgeois 
criticism not only plagiarises it but 
is limited by it. Shakespeare makes 
the actor speak of ‘‘ the purpose of 
playing whose end both at first, now, 
was and is, to hold, as it were, a 
mirror up to nature.” This recog- 
nises at once that there exists object- 
ively a reality which it is the job of 
the theatre to reflect and, by the use 
of the word ‘‘ nature,” which clearly 
designates animate as well as inani- 
mate life, betrays a fundamentally 
materialist outlook. It lacks, how- 
ever, for a Marxist any conception 
of development and change. Though 
it describes the purpose and implies 
the nature of the theatre, it limits it 
to a purely passive role. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is to modify it so as to 
give it momentum, for the point of 
the theatre is ‘‘ not to interpret life 
but to change it.” 

The most fruitful starting-point 
lies, as so often, in history. For the 
theatre is one of the most primitive 
art-forms surviving. It stems directly 
from the tribal rituals and celebra- 


tions common to all primitive 
communities. From these rituals, 
embracing dance, song, weird 


attire and the spoken or chanted 
word, most of the arts spring, 
becoming specialised in accord- 
ance with the general trend 
towards division of labour. But the 
form of the theatre has changed only 
slightly and still remains an essen- 
tially collective activity, a fact not 
sufficiently appreciated. Neither has 
its purpose altered very greatly. The 
primitive people projected in fantasy 
their hopes and fears, because it 
became easier to face the hard 
struggle for existence once victory 
had been collectively demonstrated. 
Hence the numerous fertility and 
harvest rites. Subsequently, of course, 
the rites, taking on a more magical 
and finally religious form, produced 


academic interest. 


the drama proper, as in Greece or in 
the medieval miracle plays. The 
point is not, however, of mere 
For the theatre 
to-day when it presents any aspect of 
reality, whether in tragedy, comedy 
or in revue, still affects the specta- 
tor’s subsequent attitude towards a 
similar reality. Either it diverts his 
attention from the essential nature of 
that reality or it draws attention to it. 
Either his mind and feelings are 
obscured or clarified. Whether this 
is done directly (“‘ propaganda ”’) or 
indirectly (‘‘ unbiased drama ”’) is a 
question of degree and circumstance, 
nothing can alter the fact that, like 
his distant ancestor, he is never the 
same after a performance as he was 
before. Somewhere, if ever so 
slightly, his outlook has changed, and 
so it follows there must be a corres- 
ponding change in his future actions. 
It is, moreover, for these actions that 
the theatre bears its share of respons- 
ibility. 

This is not, however, all that can 
be learnt from history. Greek drama 
with its extensive use of the chorus 
is not the only proof that the 
individual actors have emerged from 
the audience, who are, historically 
speaking, themselyes former actors. 
The kinship felt by, say, the specta- 
tors in the square of a medieval 
town like York watching their fellow- 
workers in the guilds perform, may 
be sharply contrasted with the 
contemporary notion of “‘ the pub- 
lic ” who have to be “‘ entertained.” 
The present rift owes its existence 
equally to historical conditions, for 
when theatre ceased to belong to 
the community, even in a restricted 
sense, and became a commodity to 
be offered for sale like any other 
merchandise, then inevitably the- 
audience’s main concern was in 
getting their money’s worth. The 
change was reflected in all sides of 
the theatre’s life even architecturally 
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with the retreat behind a solid 
proscenium and an orchestra pit like 
a moat round a fortified castle; but 
it showed itself much more in the 
performance on the stage.. Except in 
the music-hall (because it necessarily 
has more intimate contact with a 
wider audience) the bond of common 
feeling and aspiration between actors 
and audience has steadily withered; 
and this is contrary to the very 
nature of the theatre. Ifthe audience 
were regarded and treated as poten- 
tially active, like a crowd at a big 
political rally, it would certainly be 
astonishing in what a short time 
their whole attitude would alter and 
appreciation deepen. So the problem 
is essentially political and social, but 
there are corresponding technical 
implications as well. Every detail of 
theatre practice would be modified, 
once this basic attitude was adopted. 
Above all, it would affect acting once 
the actors felt a bond of sympathy 
uniting them with the audience, 
though the treatment of this question 
must be left to the next article. 
This problem immediately gives 
rise to another and more technical 
one, that of the legitimacy or other- 
wise of what is known as “‘ theatric- 
ality.”” For once the audience and 
actors are restored to form a common 
aesthetic whole then underlying 
theatrical conventions come up for 
review. Should the audience forget 
that they are in a theatre, which was 
Stanislavski’s aim, or shall the audi- 
ence be frankly recognised and 
played to as Meyerhold demanded ? 
These two great names in the Soviet 
Theatre are mentioned because a 
terrific battle was waged over this 
question between them and _ their 
followers for many years immediately 
after the revolution. Because Meyer- 
hold lapsed later into sterile formal- 
ism and The Moscow Art has con- 
tinued its glorious and unchecked 
career, some may assume that the 
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verdict was wholly against ‘* thea- 
tricality.”” But this is not so. On 
the contrary in most of the famous 
theatres in Moscow there is a far 
more open use of purely theatrical 
conventions than is ever found here. 
Vakhtangov, whose theatre by adher- 
ing to his principles has risen to an 
increasingly dominating position, re- 
solved the question in favour of 
neither side. Because of his keen 
perception of the revolutionary role 
of the theatre, he declared Meyerhold 
was right to restore theatricality 
though he blamed him for having 
lost *‘ truth of feeling.’? Stanislavski, 
on the other hand, had ‘‘ absorbed 
in his banishment of banality, re- 
moved with it also the necessary 
theatricality.” One thing is tolerably 
certain and that is that a more open 


. theatricality is a necessary conse- 


quence of a revolutionary conception 
of the theatre which visualises the 
incorporation of. the audience. 
There is always the danger of 
degenerating into producer’s tricks 
and effects (witness certain “‘ art ” 
or arty theatres over here), but an 
injection of a little vitality by a more 
thorough exploitation of the theatre’s 
resources would not come amiss at 
the moment. There is always room 
for experiment, if it is based on a 
solid realisation of the value of the 
cultural past, for that is the dialectic 
of artistic advance. As Vakhtangov 
so correctly phrased it, when assert- 
ing that Stanislavski lived only in 
““ to-day? and Meyerhold only in 
** to-morrow,” ‘‘ ‘ to-day’ must be 
felt in ‘ to-morrow ’ and ‘ to-morrow’ 
in ‘ to-day.’ ” 

All this has a special relevance to 
the present situation here, which 
abounds in contradictions. First, 
there is the legacy of a very rich 
theatrical past. The country of 
Burbage, Garrick, Kean and Irving 
cannot complain that the theatre is 
not an indigenous growth. Secondly, 


there is the very widespread amateur 
movement, one of the largest in any 
country and a living proof that love 
of the theatre does not belong only 
to the past. It is when one looks at 
the fount and head of inspiration, 
London’s West End theatre, that the 
sharp contrast is revealed. It is not 
only that the plays have rarely any 
relation to the minds and feelings of 
the great mass of the population, 
who, in any case never go to the 
theatre, but that a very serious 
artistic decline has set in and been 
going on now for some decades. The 
principal technical deficiency is the 
lack of that same “‘ truth of feeling ” 
of which Vakhtangov spoke, the in- 
evitable result of loss of contact with 
the audience. This requires, however, 
further elucidation, and it is enough 
to draw attention here to another 
equally serious aspect, the prevailing 
attitude to theatrical theory. At the 
best it is usually polite interest and 
-at the worst contempt. It is not 
unknown to hear Stanislavski (gener- 
ally the only name mentioned) dis- 
missed as “‘ a foreign importation.” 
Marxists should not need to be 
reminded what a danger-sign indif- 
ference to theory is, for without 
proper theory there can be no 
effective practice., Yet it is hard to 
think of one major contribution to 
theory from the English theatre in 
the last quarter of a century. There 
is, therefore, a very urgent necessity 
for theatre artists of all kinds to stop 
and ask themselves the undoubtedly 
obvious but nevertheless illuminating 
questions that have been raised in 
this article. They should be fought 
over and argued out in technical 
journals, .wherever actors tend to 
congregate when they are not work- 
ing, and above all, in their profes- 
sional organisation. Then.the theatre 
might become again not only the 
Shakespearean mirror, but, as 
Mayakovski said, a magnifying glass. 


Readers’ Forum 


We had hoped, since the last 
issue of OUR TIME appeared, to 
receive a large number of contribu- 
tions from our readers, from which 
a selection might have been made 
in these columns. Indeed, this 
column was left free for the purpose, 
and now has to be filled with an 
appeal at the last moment. 

We have, of course, had a number 
of comments, critical from favour- 
able and unfavourable angles. Such 
criticisms are welcome and valuable, 
and help us to keep our readers 
always in mind; but they are of no 
direct use to other readers. What we 
need are contributions which tell us, 
not just what you are thinking of the 
new OUR TIME, although such 
deflating will be good. for us. What 
we need are commentaries on the 
matter contained in each _ issue. 
Short articles of 300 words or so, as 
provocative as need be, which can 
be printed, and-which will in turn 
stimulate other readers to engage in 
the discussion. 

In this issue, for example, Mulk 
Raj Anand puts into the mouths of 
Lenin and Gorky comments on 
Tolstoy and other individuals and 
subjects which we consider charac- 
teristic and true. Do you agree? 
Lines of thought follow from this 
imaginary conversation, which 
might be traced to fresh conclusions. 

The theatre is dealt with from 
three aspects in this issue, from 
practical and, theoretical points of 
view. But the angle is from inside 
the theatre. What have you, as a 
theatregoer, to say to Caryl Jenner 
or Eric Capon? If you had been 
sitting opposite them, and had heard 
them say what they have written 
here, would you have remained 
silent? No! And what you 
would have said is what we want 
to read. 
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Seven 


magazine of people’s 
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Ii isa people’s magazine because it publishes 
the work of ordinary folk: stories about 
their jobs, experiences, knowledge, aspira- 


tions. Fiction, poems, drawings. 


You want to draw... 


. draw for Seven. Good black and white 
eartoons are always wanted. Payment 


when published. 
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